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The Elementary Secondary Education Act Title VII 
Bilingual Prograa operated at the Bilingual Mini School, located 
vithin Public School 59. The program completed its second year of 
operation in June 1973. During its first year in existence, the 
bilingual prograa served kindergarten and grade 1 children. Grade 2 
classes vere added during the 1972^-73 academic year. The project 
serviced both Spanish and English dominant children, in the 
proportions vhich reflect the population of the community. The 
prograa accomodated 219 children on three grade levels. Eight 
full-time teachers and eight educational assistants worked in the 
program. An English as a second language teacher vas added to the 
staff at midyear. The materials available in the program vere 
adequately suited to their needs. In each classroom there vere 
various kinds of learning games (in English and Spanish) vhich vere 
frequently used by the children. In each classroom there vere special 
interest areas located around the room. The teachers developed 
materials on their ovn for children vho needed additional assistance 
in their veakest skill and concept areas. The lov adult*student ratio 
alloved frequent small group and individualized instruction. The 
program placed its primary instructional efforts on the small group 
learning unit. The materials, available in both English and Spanish, 
vere geared to different levels of ability in reading and math. 
Culturally enriching field trips vere an integral part of the 
program, especially for the second grade children. (Author/JH) 
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PHOQRAM DESCRIPTION AND PROCESS 



The E.S.E.A. Title VII Bilingual Program operated at the 
Bilingual Mini School^ located within P.S. 59* Public School 59 
is situated in Community School District 10. The program com- 
pleted its second year of operation in June, 1973* During its 
first year in existence, the Bilingual Program serviced kinder- 
garten and grade one children • Qrade two classes were added 
during the 1972-73 academic year. 

The participating classes were housed (with the exception 
of one first grade) in a centralized location on the main floor 
of the school building. The proximity of the classrooms to one 
another and to the Project Director's Office afforded the pro- 
gram an opportunity to maintain its own identity within the school 
and furthered the cohesiveness between participating teachers, 
educational personnel, students and their parents. 

The project serviced both Spanish and English dominant 
children, in the proportions which reflect the population of the 
community. The program accommodated 219 children on three grade 
levels* Seventy-three percent of the participants were Puerto 
Rlcan, twenty- two percent were Black, four percent were white, 
and the remaining one percent were other Latin American* 

Specific breakdown by language dominance was: 

NUMBER OP CHILDREN 

GRADE ENGLISH DOMINANT SPANISH DOMINANT TOTAL NUMBER 

K 36 ^3 79 

1 29 58 87 

2 26 27 53 



During the year ^2 children left the program. In most 
cases the families of these children moved from the area. New 
admissions to the program were made to fill all vacancies. 
Children were selected to fill the vacancies based on parental 
requests that their child participate in a Bilingual Program, 
results of oral tests administered by teachers, and a review of 
records brought from Puerto Rico or other Latin American countries. 
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Three full«>tlroe New York City licensed project teachers 
(funded under the program's budget) and five olty tax levy 
teachers were assigned to work In the program during the 1972-73 
school year. Eight educational assistants worked In the program , 
primarily In the classroom setting. An E.S.L. (English as a 
Second Language) teacher was added to the program staff at 
mid year* 

In October 9 1972 , three job trainees began working In the 
Bilingual Mini School. Their major function was to assist 
teachers with classroom duties. These trainees were sponsored 
by ''Building Bridges for Better Bilingual Programs." They were 
not funded under the District 10 Title VII Bilingual Program. 
Tlie trainees continued In the program until the end of the 
school year. The Project Director at the Bilingual Mini School 
had requested that these Individuals participate In the program , 
In order to provide additional staffing for the program, as 
well as classroom experience for the trainees. 

Throughout the year there appeared to be excellent coopera- 
tion between the Project Director of the Bilingual Mini School 
and the Principal at P. S. 59. An open and constructive line of 
communication was apparent between the Director, the educational 
staff of the Title VII Program, and the administrators at the 
school. A key focus had been to maintain the Individuality of 
the program, while at the same time keeping the non-program 
personnel In P.S. 59 Informed and enlisting their assistance 
when necessary. For example, the Vice-Prlnclpal at P.S. 59» who 
also serves as an Early Childhood Coordinator In the District, 
conducted In-servlce training sessions for teachers of the 
Bilingual Mini School. Other teachers at P.S. 59 provided dem- 
onstration lessons for the Mini School teachers in such areas 
as social studies curricula, and effective utilization of audio- 
visual aides and materials. If the Bilingual Program continues 
to expand, some consideration should be given to eventually 
establishing the Bilingual Mini School as a completely autono- 
mous school with its own facilities and administrators. 

The materials available in the program were adequately 
suited to their needs. The classroom teachers, on the whole, 
indicated considerable satisfaction with the materials and their 
availability. In each classroom there were various kinds of 
learning games (in English and Spanish) which were frequently 
used by the children. In the kindergarten classes, the children 
had access to numerous games which reinforced the learning con- 
cepts (e.g., time, space, locating). 
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In eaoh classroom there were special interest areas looatea 
around the room. In one section of a room, there were games and 
materials on science topics, while in another section, games and 
materials for reading were found. The teachers developed mate- 
rials on their own for children who needed additlon\al assistance 
in their weakest skill and concept areas. The Project Director 
and teachers searched extensively to acquire the mo«t updated 
and relevant materials which would be appropriate for the bilin- 
gual type of instruction promoted in the program. The Project 
Director and teachers mentioned that they would like to purchase 
tapes for the following year, so that experiences for the chil- 
dren could be further diversified and enriching. They hope to 
establish a language laboratory next year. Wireless language 
laboratory equipment was available, but there was no ^paoe in 
which to permanently set up this equipment. 

In each classroom, there were at least two, sometimes three, 
adults (teachers, educational assistants, trainees) working with 
the children. The low adult^student ratio allowed frequent amall 
group and individualized instruction. The program placed its 
primary instructional efforts on the small group learning unit. 
The materials, available in both English and Spanish, were geared 
to different levels of ability in reading and math. The range of 
materials, in combination with small group instruction, provided 
each child a situation in which to proceed from level to level 
based on his own abilities and interests. 

Culturally enriching field trips were an integral part of 
the Bilingual Program, especially for the second grade children. 
Many of the field trips were restricted to the older children 
because of the transportation difficulties encountered with the 
younger children. The trips were scheduled to places of interest 
which would promote cultural exchange for the participating chil- 
dren. On the average, one field trip per month was arranged for 
the second grade children. Field trips by grade level and date 
are listed below. 



FIELD TRIPS - KINDERGARTEN (1972-73 academic year) 

Perry Point Park May 
Bronx Zoo June 
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FIELD TRIPS - ORADE 1 



(1972^-73 aoademle y«ar) 



Town Hall Deoetober 

Traveling Playhouse December 

Naoy^a Department Store December 

YMCA • YWCA March 

Town Hall ''Hispanic Ballet" April 

Radio City Hay 
Town Hall "Drum of the Caribbean" May 

Bronx Zoo June 



FIELD TRIPS - GRADE 2 (1972-73 academic year) 

Town Hall "Talking Drum from Africa" December 

Town Hall "Hispanic Ballet" April 

Town Hall "The World" April 

Town Hall "Dance - A Story" April 

Town Hall "Peter the Wolf" May 

Radio City Nay 

Town Hall "Drum of the Caribbean" May 

Ferry Point Park May 



Trips earlier in the school year included a Black Cultural Program 
and El Barrio Museum. 



In addition to these trips ^ the second grade children took 
approximately ten trips into the neighborhood as part of the 
social studies curricula implemented in the Winter^ 19V 2. On 
returning from these community trips ^ the children discussed 
what they had seen and drew maps and charts depicting the com- 
munity. These field experiences were designed to supplement the 
social studies program with relevant ^ first-hand experience for 
the children. 

Parental involvement has been moderate. The program staff 
of the Bilingual Mini School held workshops covering varied topics 
for parents. Parents were invited to attend English and Spanish 
classes^ Social Activities^ as well as Coffee and Cake Sessions 
to acquaint the parents with the educational staff and the goals 
of the Bilingual Program. All letters to parents were written in 
both English and Spanish. Letters and invitations to activities 
sponsored by the Mini School were bilingual and carried a full 
explanation of the purpose of the meetings and the proposed agenda 
to be considered. Parents at the Mini School participated with 
parents at P.S. 59 in a Christmas party arranged for the entire 
school. 



Parental Involventnt has not btcn aa high as would be 
deslrad by the Program Director. It is felt that the absence 
of a family room or similar facility has not provided a meeting 
place for parents and the educational personnel of the program. 
Although the office of the Project Director was very limited 
In space t this rooa did function as a central meeting place for 
parents and teachers. With the acquisition of some type of 
family roomt parental participation would probably Increase. 

The Bilingual Mini School Program has received a great 
deal of Community support particularly from the Spanish parents. 
If the Program Is continued Into the 1973--7^ academic year^ the 
program will be extended to Include a third grade classroom. 
Three new bilingual teachers will be trained i and an additional 
E.S.L. Teacher will be assigned to the program^ If the extension 
occurs next year. 



EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 



The evaluation focuses on the Instructional component of 
the program. The evaluation design sets forth a series of per«- 
formance objectives , Indicating: 

1. The Instruments to be used and their administration 
dates ; 

2. The methodologies to be employed in collecting data 
and ascertaining objective attainment. The main per- 
formance objectives measured were: reading readiness 
and reading achievement, language acquisition , and 
self-concept . 
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RECOMMEWDATIONS 

1. It id reoomnended that there should oontinue to be Atsigned 
to the progreiB teaohera and edueational aealatanta fron 
minority groups being served by the program. One benefit 
In maintaining this policy Is that It provides the children 
of various minority groups with adult role models. 

2. Participating classrooms should be located In a specific 
area in the school building. Clustering the classrooms in 
a particular area would encourage participating students^ 
teachers » and educational assistants to exchange ideas » 
materials » and interests. 

3. Additional storage space for materials and additional office 
facilities for the Project Director are needed. Present 
office space is very limited and is not conducive to main-* 
talnlng private » uninterrupted meetings with the teachers » 
parents t oto. The office space limitations have made it 
difficult for the evaluator to conduct private meetings with 
the Project Director. 

4. If the program continues to add a higher grade level each 
year^ tentative plans should be proposed at this time to 
establish a small llbrary--lounge for the students. Parents 
should be encouraged to use the library during certain hours 
of the day for meetings with teachers » childreni etc. This 
facility is needed to store resource materials which have 
been collected during the year. 

3« Floor mats should be procured for the kindergarten classes. 
The children in these classes spend a great deal of time 
seated on the floor while working in small groups. 

6. In the future, the responsibilities of Project Coordinator 
should more extensively focus on: 

A. Providing in-service training for teachers and 
paraprof esslonals ; 

B. Scheduling informational seminars for parents; 

C. Establishing and facilitating a Parent Council 
which represents the ethnic mix of the community. 

7 . "Cluster" teachers periodically working in the bilingual class- 
rooms should be trained in basic E.S.L. skills (English as a 
Second Language). The evaluators concur with the Project 
Director's Intent that the primary function of "cluster" teachers 
working In these classrooms should be to develop the English 
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skills of thft children. This training eould he a nsjor respon- 
sibility of the &.S.L. teaeher-ooordinstor assigned to the 
Bilingual Program, 197 3-7 

(Cluster teaeher defined: full-tine New York City lieensed 
teacher who has no peraanently assigned olassroom, but who fills 
in to cover teacher "prep" periods, teacher's neetings, etc.) 
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Thft Titlt VXX Bilingual Procpia funecioned vary tftoothly 
And «ff*etiir«ly during th« 1972-73 ASftdMie ytar* Tht tMohtrt 
and tducationtl A0«itufits ai»f»tftred very dtdieated and inttrtittd 
in %hm pfdiptii df tht dhildrtn, and aou^f vxienaitely %& itoara 
rtiourot naterials which eovar the Spanish and the 01aek heritage* 
Leiion plane were eontinually re^ leed ao that inetrustien «rottl4 
eoniietently fooue on eaeh ehild*s particular area of weakneie 
in reading and language akille. 

The reading and language skill* of the participating atu- 
dents have inrroved signifieantly. The intensive aaall group 
instruction ir developing reading and language skills, the wide 
range of activities offered, and the significant level of effee* 
tiveness with which virtually all of the progran's sttted 
objectives were attained, is encouraging. Based on the perfor* 
Mtnce of this prograa, the evaluators suggest that in subsequent 
years the prograa be expanded to service sore children* 
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To u^fovt iha reading and rtAdlni ptiiintii ithitttMnt 
Morti for $d ^trsent of the ftlftdtriirittn tnd first gr*dt tni^lltli 
domlniflt ohlUrtn In ttit prognm it fltMttirtd toy prt M ^it 
AdBlnUiratlona of eh« ioeta ttit of ittlo Conet^it. 



Tht Sotha Ttii of teile Caftctpti (ftlie) U AdBltilttorod to 
•tAturt A ehlU*i MttM*y of ttoot« ooneti^it trhloh art eonildortd 
titffitUl for roAdlng «lilllt 4t¥tlopMni and for MtiltvoMiit In 
tht flrtt yoftrt of Miiooi* ror« A mi oaploirod In UiU tvAlttiilon. 
TIM itit oonBUti of ^ lieat whloh oan tot oUotlflod Into four 
*'oontttt eattgorlot.** Thtot oattgorlta ond ttio miitoor of Itom 
ptr eittgory art at foilovai 



Mtiabtr of 
Zttsi on 



J Spaot* Qiooatlon, dlrtotlon* t| 
orlontailon, dlBtnilon) 

Q Quantity (and miBtotr) II 

T TlM 4 

N mteellantouB ^ 

Total Nl^at foailblt Soort - fO 



DATi 

The Soottti Ttai of ^tle Coneepta (Pora A> donltltta 1 ana 2) 
waa adnlnlattrtd (pro) In tarly Oeetfttoar, 19729 to Klndtr^arttn 
and iradc ont enillah doalnant ehlldren. Tnt aaiM ttat iraa adnln* 
latered aa a poat te»t In lata Hay, 197}. In eoaputlnc Man 
aeorea and analyalnt tlM data, tha evaluatora itavt «xeludtd tha 
Individual aeorta of ehlldrtn who did not alt for both teatlnga. 
Pre ttat aeorea %rert not available for enildrtn tnttrlni tha pro- 
xran after Oeeenber) poat teat aeorea were not available for 
atudenta droppea froa the pro^ran durlni^ the year. Conplete teat 
aeorea were available on <i<t ehlldren* 
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In Table 1, pre-post mean soortts (oontext oategorlei and 
totals) are reported by clasa. (All olasses have been aaslgned 
code letters by the evaluators so that no class will be labeled.) 
Also presented In this table are the levels of slgnlfleanoe for 
testing if any inprovenent has occurred (using the Sign Test). 

Using the Z-Test for percentages, it was found that the 
percentage of children who iaproved their score by at least SOf was: 



Kindergarten - 6B% 
Grade 1 - 1B% 



Grade 1 children generally scored high on the pre test. 
Therefore, a fifty percent improvenent for these students would 
be unlikely. 

In reviewing individual total scores (pre and post) it was 
found that no children evidenced a loss on the post test. The 
objective was satisfactorily attained. In all classes (with the 
exception of 0) there was a definite inprovement in reading and 
reading readiness achievement with a high levsl of significance (.01). 
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OBJECTIVE 2 

To Improve the reading and reading readiness achievement 
scores for 50 percent of the Kindergarten and first grade 
Spanish dominant children in the program as measured by pre 
and post administrations of the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
(Spanish translation). 



TEST DESCRIPTION 

See Objective 1 — Teat Description 



DATA 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts (Form A^ Booklets 1 and 2) 
was administered in Spanish in early December ^ 1972 , (pre) to 
Kindergarten and grade one Spanish dominant children • The same 
test was administered post in late May^ 1973* In computing mean 
scores and analyzing the data^ the evaluators have excluded the 
individual scores of children who did not sit for both testings. 
Fifty-two children completed both tests. 

In Table 2, pre and post mean scores (context categories 
and total) are reported by class. (All classes have been assigned 
code letters by the evaluators so that no class will be labeled.) 
Also included in Table 2 are the levels of significance for test- 
ing if any improvement has occurred (using the Sign Test). 

There was no improvement in class C. In reviewing individual 
scores 9 it was found that many of the post test scores were lower 
than the pre test scores. In class D there was no improvement in 
context category "Time." 

Using the Z-Test for percentages, it was found that the per- 
centage of children who improved their total score by at least 
50% was: 

Kindergarten - 56$ 
Grade 1 - 60% 



Grade 1 Spanish dominant children scored much lower on the 
pre test than the English dominant children (see Objective 1). 



As a group their tcores on the post test were only slightly 
lower than the English dominant gsrade 1 children. 

In reviewing individual scores of all Spanish dominant chil- 
dren, there was improvement in reading and reading readiness 
skills in nearly all instances (with the exception of Class D)« 
As a group there was a definite improvement for Spanish dominant 
children in both grade levels with the level of significance at (.01). 
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OBJECTIVE 3 

To Improve the reading achievement scores of 50 percent of 
the English dominant children in the program in the second grade 
by a minimum of six months as measured by pre and post administra- 
tion of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary Battery. 



DATA ^ 

The Meftropolitan Achievement Test (Form P, Reading) was 
administered (pre) In early December, 1972, to English dominant 
children in the second grade. The Metropolitan Achievement Test 
(Porm Q, Reading) was administered (post) in May, 1973* In com- 
puting the mean scores (Word Knowledge, Reading, Average Reading) 
only the scores of children who sat for both testings were con- 
sidered. Scores were available for 16 children. 

The pre, post, and predicted post tests are reported in 
Table 3. The predicted Bond-Singer is the expected mean score 
for this group which would be expected without the program. The 
predicted objective score is the mean score which must be achieved 
on the post-test if the objective Is to be attained. 



TABLE 3 

MAT READING - ENGLISH DOMINANT GRADE 2 
PRE, PREDICTED POST, AND POST MEAN SCORES 







PREDICTED POST 




LEVELS ATTAINED 
USING BOTH TESTS 




AREA 


PRE 


BOND- 
SINGER 


OBJEC- 
TIVE 


ACTUAL 
POST 


SIGN 
TEST 


WILCOXON 
SIGNED- 
RANKS 


LEVEL 
OP 

IMPROVEMENT 


WD 
KN 


l.M 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


.001 


.001 


100 % 


RD 




1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


.001 


.001 


100 


AV 
RD 


1.5 


1.5 


1.9 


2.0 


.001 


.001 


87 



WD KN - Word Knowledge 

RD - Reading 
AV RD - Average Reading 
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The post-test mean scores In all three areas measured was 
greater than both predicted post-test scores. There was a defi- 
nite improvement with a high level of significance (.001). 

'{ 

Using the Z-Test for percentages, it was found that the 
percentage of children achieving the specified growth of six 
months on the average reading score was greater than 50 percent 
(adjusted to »4 grade level because of a shorter than anticipated 
period between testing). 
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OBJECTIVE ^ 

To Improve the reading achievement scores of 50 percent of 
the Spanish-dominant children in the program in the second grade 
as measured by pre and post administration of a teacher-made 
test or its equivalent. 



DATA METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - READING 

In December, 1972, Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Primary 
Battery, Form F) was administered. The post-test (using the same 
level and form) was administered in May, 1973. 

In computing mean scores for the group, the evaluators 
excluded all children who would not sit for both testings. 

Mean scores for pre, predicted post, and post-tests are 
reported in Table i4 . As the complete MAT*s were administered in 
several sittings, sub-scores were not available for many of the 
children who were absent during the pre-testing. The evaluators, 
therefore, deleted the sub-scores from consideration and based 
their evaluation on Average Reading Scores. Even though the 
objective score was not attained, there was a definite improve- 
ment in the Spanish children's reading abilities. 

TABLE i» 



MAT READING - SPANISH DOMINANT GRADE 2 
PRE, PREDICTED POST, AND POST MEAN SCORES 

(Levels of Significance using Sign Test and Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks) 







PREDICTED POST 






WILCOXON 


LEVEL 


NUMBER 




BOND- 


OBJEC- 


ACTUAL 


SIGN 


SIGNED- 


OP 


TESTED 


PRE 


SINGER 


TIVE 


POST 


TEST* 


RANKS* 


IMPROVEMENT 


18 




1.5 


1.8 


1.5 


.01 


.05 


72 % 



•Levels attained in testing for differences. 



In the interim evaluation report, it was noted, (See Objective ^) 
that the MAT Reading (English edition) was administered since an 
appropriate Reading test in Spanish had not been secured. 
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In searching for an appropriate test to measure reading abili- 
ties In the Spanish language , the evaluators found one test, the 
Inter-American Series "Test of Reading", which appeared appropriate 
for the second grade level. This test was ordered; however, delays 
In delivery did not permit pre-testlng with this Instrument. 

The "Test of Reading" In Spanish was administered to second 
grade Spanish-dominant children in May, 1973* The total raw scores 
for the "Test of Reading" are compared to post MAT average reading 
grade equivalent scores (Table 5). 

There Is a significant association between NAT grade equival- 
ence In English and total raw scores on the "Test of Reading" In 
Spanish. The correlation Is significant at p -ccr.OS. This indicates 
that Improvement in reading In English occurs simultaneously with 
reading Improvement In Spanish. 

The evaluators feel that since the objective did not specify 
In which language reading achievement was to be measured, attainment 
of this objective could not be evaluated. The Spanish children did 
improve their reading skills in the English language (as measured 
by the MAT). Based on the results of the "Test of Reading" in 
Spanish (as compared to norms for Grade 1 children in Puerto Rico), 
the program participants were reading well above the average reading 
level of the normlng population. Although the exact percentage of 
growth cannot be measured in the absence of pre-test results, it is 
the opinion of the evaluators that the Spanish-dominant children 
have Improved their reacting skills in both English and Spanish as 
a result of their participation in this program. 
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TABLE 5 

ENGLISH AND SPANISH READING LEVELS 
AS MEASURED BY MAT'S AND "TEST OP READING" IN SPANISH 



- 

Child 


ENGLISH 

MAT 

Average Reading 

Dt*oHa Tumult/on An4* 


SPANISH 
xes b 01 neaamg 
Total 


A 
n 




00 


n 
o 






c 

w 


1 7 




D 






E 


1 k 


61 


e 






G 


1.3 


28 


H 




26 


I 




62 


J 


1.9 


65 


K 


l.i< 




L 


1.2 


20 


H 


1.3 




N 


l.i< 
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OBJECTIVE 5 

To Improve the reading readiness and reading achievement of 
50 percent of the kindergarten and first grade Spanish and English- 
dominant children as measured by the Primer Battery of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test. 



DATA 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test was administered pre In 
December, 1972, and post In May, 1973, to Grade 1 participants. The 
evaluators did not test kindergarten children (pre). The MAT at 
this level Is available only In English. 

In computing mean scores for Grade 1 by language dominance, only 
those scores for children who completed both testings are Indicated. 
English and Spanish-dominant children evidenced statistically signi- 
ficant Improvement In reading abilities (See Table 6). 

TABLE 6 



MAT MEAN SCORES (RAW) AND MEDIAN STANINE 
LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE IN TESTING FOR IMPROVEMENT 
USING SIGN TEST AND WILCOXON SIGNED RANK TEST 



Grade 


Lang 


N 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 




Mean 
Raw 


Median 
Stanlne 


Mean 
Raw 


Median 
Stanlne* 


Sign* 


Wllcoxon 
Ranked - 
» SlKn»» 


1 


E 


24 


LS - 20.7 
RD - 19.1 


4 
4 


31.3 
25.6 


5 

5 


.001 
.001 


.001 
.001 


1 


S 


32 


LS - 11.3 
RD - 5.9 


1 
1 


22.3 
12.9 


4 

2 


.001 
.001 


.001 
.001 



*Based on mid-year first grade norms. 
**Levels of Significance 



LS = Listening for Sounds 
RD ■ Reading 
E « English 
S « Spanish 
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The highest percentage of Improvement was found among the 
Spanlsh-domlnant first graders even though these children were read* 
Ing In English at a lower level than the English-dominant children* 

Table 7 presents mean raw scores and median stanlnes for the 
kindergarten children tested In May, 1973* No pre-test scores were 
available, so a determination of reading achievement Is based on a 
comparison to end-of-year klnrf^ergarten norms. 



TABLE 7 



NAT MEAN RAW SCORES AND MEDIAN STANINES - KINDERGARTEN 









Mean 


Median 


Grade 


N 


Language 


Raw Scores 


Stanlne* 


K 


27 


K 


LS - 2H,7 


7 








RD - 18.5 


6 


K 


28 


S 


LS - 25.5 


7 








RD - 3 8.2 


7 



LS » Listening for Sounds 
RD « Reading 
E « English 
S « Spanish 



Stanlnes: Highest - 9^ Lowest - 1 

•Based on end-of-year norms for kindergarten. 



This objective was successfully achieved. First grade children 
evidenced a statistically significant Improvement In reading and 
kindergarten post-scores (as compared to end-of-year kludergnrten 
norms) Indicated that these children were above average In reading. 
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OBJECTIVE 6 

At tha doneluslon of thi§ prof^M, 7§ ptroent of th6 par- 
ticipating ehlldren will Indicate a slgnlfleanc ItRprovenene In 
attitude toward thefflaelvea aa aeaturad by a pre and poet adnlnl- 
stratlon of ''A Picture Oaaae" -- self concept ratings developed 
by Bower and Lambert with Educational Teatlng Service. 



TEST DESCRIPTION 

See Appendix A. 



DATA 

The bilingual consultant admlnlatered thla test to a 
stratified random lafliple of ptudenta (grades X, 1» and 2). Fifty 
ehildrvrt nere tested (pre) In early January. 1973* The evaluator 
readmlnletered the test in early June» 1973. 

Pre and post test results were available for 39 children. 



TABLE 6 

PRE POST SCORES - "A PICTURE GAME*' 



ALL CHIIDREH 


NO. 


m-mt 


POST-TOV 


AVEHAOE 
SCORE 


NORMAL 
RANOE 


AVKRAOU 
SCORE 


NOKNAL 
RANGE 


Total 


39 


25.3 


1'«.7-<I9.3 


22.5 


lit. 2-38. 8 


airla 


20 


' 25.8 


15.5-<*9.5 


20.5 


13.3-3«l.7 


Boys 


19 


2i|.7 


11.8-35.2 


2il.7 


17.5-39.5 



COHCLUSIONS 

There was no significant change between the pre and post 
administration of "A Picture Game." 



o 
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However, the evAluAtore believe thit thie wee due to the 
Ineeneitlvity of the teet ee a true aeeeure of eelf eoneept 
rether then toeoauee of the progrea iteelf. There are over 2,000 
mera in the reaearch literature on lelf eoneept ooat of ithieh 
indicate the great difficulty in aeaeurini thie eonatruet* 
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OBJECTIVE 7 

To provide diagnostic Information on Kindergarten children's 
reading problems and to assess follow-»through by classroom 
teachers as measured by the Clyraer-Barrett Pre-Readlng Inventory 
and observations and Interviews of expert bilingual consultants. 



DATA INTERVIEW OBSERVATIONS (PRE) 



In January y 1973 > the bilingual consultant conducted one 
full<-day of observation In each Kindergarten class. During the 
month, several days were also spent Interviewing two teachers and 
two educational assistants working In the observed classrooms. 
These Interviews (pre) focused extensively on ascertaining the 
availability and use of diagnostic information provided by the 
fioehm Test of Basic concepts and the Clymer-Barrett Pre-reading 
Battery. Test results of the Boehm test which had been adminis- 
tered In early December , 197 2 , were available for 90 percent of 
the Kindergarten children. Test results of the Clymer-Barrett Pre- 
reading Battery y which was also administered In December, were 
available for approximately 50 percent of the Engllsh-domlnant 
children. 

Based on the information gathered by the evaluator through 
the use of structured Interview guides , the following conclusions 
were made: 

1. Both teachers were very familiar with the diagnostic 
results of the two tests. 

2. The teachers had discussed the children's scores on both 
tests In depth with the educational assistants. 

3* One teacher extensively Involved the educational assistant 
In planning programs for the children based on diagnostic 
Information. The other teacher did not Involve the educa- 
tional assistant. 



Based on the Information gathered through the use of struc- 
tured observation guides , the following conclusions were made: 

1. In all classes 9 approximately 80 percent of the time Is 
spent working In small groups. Teachers spent about 
25 percent of their time working with Individual children. 
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2. Educational assistants spent 50 to 75 percent of the 
time working with Individual children. At least one 
educational assistant was available In each classroom. 

3* Materials used most frequently In the observed classrooms 
were charts ^ roaps^ records and games. 



INTERVIEWS AND OBSERVATIONS (POST) 

During late May and early June^ 1973 > the bilingual con- 
sultant conducted classroom observations and teacher and educational 
assistant Interviews (post). 

The post-Interviews focused on determining the extent to which 
teachers follow-through on diagnostic Information. 

The following conclusions were based on the Information gathered 
by the evaluators using the same Interview guides employed In 
the pre-lntervlews. 

1. Both teachers had continued using the diagnostic Informa- 
tion to plan activities for small group Instruction and 
remediation In weak skill and concept areas. Also, they 
had developed more materials focusing on weak areas as 
diagnosed by the test results. The teachers utilized 
this Information extensively In preparing weekly lesson 
plans. 

2. One teacher extensively Involved the educational assist- 
ant In planning programs throughout the year. The other 
teacher Increased the involvement of the educational 
assistant In planning iurlng the last half of the year. 

3. The educational assistants had become more familiar with 
the diagnostic information (as compared to pre-lnterview 
ratings) and reported that this enabled them to spend 
their time more effectively on a daily basis with each 
child who demonstrated weaknesses in certain areas. 

^. Both teachers maintained a schedule of periodically 
reviewing the original diagnostic results as well as 
the results of teacher-made tests which were designed to 
measure progress in specific concept categories. 

5. The teachers and educational aasistants found this 

diagnostic approach satisfactory. However, they still 
expressed interest in receiving additional training in 
interpretation and planning with test results. 
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The post-observations in the classrooms sought to ascertaln> 
the extent of small group instruction, utilization of educational 
assistants in the classroomj and the utilization of diagnostic 
infoinnation In planning for classroom activities. 

Based on the structured observation guide ratings, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were made: 

1. In all classrooms there was a noticeable increase (as 
compared to pre-ratings) in time spent in small group 
instruction. Approximately 95 percent of the time was 
spent in small groups. Also observed was a marked 
increase in time spent by the teacher in working with 
individual children. Teachers were spending 25 to 45 
percent of their time working with individual children. 

2. As compared to pre-observation ratings, educational 
assistants were spending more time working with individ- 
ual children. At least one assistant was available in 
each classroom. The educational assistant worked with 
individual children approximately 80 percent of the time. 

3. An Increase in the availability of instructional mate- 
rials was noted, as well as an increase in the use of 
materials. Maps, charts, records, earphones and audio- 
visual equipment were being used more frequently, as 
compared to pre-ratings. 

M . More materials focusing on areas diagnosed as weak by 
pre-testing results had been developed. These materials 
were more extensively integrated into the activities 
provided for individual children. 

TABLE 9 



COMPARISON OP RATINGS (PRE AND POST) 



TYPE OP INSTRUCTION 


AMOUNT OP TIME 


PRE 


POST 


Classroom time - 
small groups 

Teachers - indi- 
vidual instruction 

Educational assistants 
individual instruction 


80 % 
25 % 
50 to 75 % 


90 % 

t\0 % 
70 to 80 % 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Teachers and educational assistants Increased the amount of 
time working with Individual children to remediate weaknesses. 
More materials had been designed and employed for this remedia- 
tion. The diagnostic Information was reviewed periodically and 
lesson plans were satisfactorily prepared to specifically focus 
on the major areas of weakness. In future years, efforts should 
be made to administer diagnostic tests at the start of the school 
year. Delay In selecting an evaluator for the 1972-73 year 
resulted In later testing. 

The teacher and the educational assistants were pleased with 
this diagnostic approach and satisfactorily utilized the Informa- 
tion as well as periodic Informal testing throughout the year. 

Based on analysis and review of the data, the evaluators 
believe that this objective was achieved to a creditable extent. 



APPENDIX A 



"A PICTURE GAME" (Bower-Lambert) 



"A Picture Game" has been developed to provide a measure of 
self-perception at the primary grade levels. Self-rating tests 
for youngsters between the ages of five and nine are difficult 
to produce because of (1) the child's undeveloped reading skill; 
(2) the difficulty of presenting a task which is meaningful to 
the child but also indicative of how positively or negatively he 
sees the world about him; and (3) language barriers. 

"A Picture Game" consists of 66 pictures, two of which are 
sample cards and ten are trial cards. Each picture is illustra- 
tive of normal home and school relationships and events. With the 
exception of the two sample cards and the first ten trljal cards 
each picture has been designed to be as emotionally neutral as 
possible in the portrayal of the relationship or event. The child 
is asked to sort each picture into one of two categories: "This 
Is a happy picture," or "This is a sad picture." The sorting is 
done by placing each picture in either a "Happy" or a "Sad" side 
of a two-compartment box. One compartment shows a picture of a 
happy face and the other, a picture of a sad face* The child 
categorizes each picture in accordance with his perception of it. 

The first 10 pictures the child sorts are stereotypes — 
obviously happy or obviously sad situations. These 10 pictures 
are included in the test to check the child's understanding of 
the task. If a child sorts the first 10 pictures correctly, we 
can be fairly sure he understood the Instructions. If a child 
sorts incorrectly, the test administrator must restate instruc- 
tions and let the child start again. 



TEST ADMINISTRATION 



"A Picture Game" kit is given to each child. Normally, 
15-20 minutes are required for administration. There are sepa- 
rate kits for boys and girls (blue and pink cards) with male and 
female central characters. In this evaluation, sample children 
were tested in units of two, one boy and one girl. Each child 
receives a two-compartment box and a complete set of picture cards. 

With the exception of the first 10 trial cards, there are ' 
no right or wrong answers • In computing a child •s score, the test 
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administrator counts the total number of cards placed by the 
child In the "Happy" compartment. If a child cannot follow 
Instructions or scores extremely high or extremely low as com- 
pared to other children In the same grade level and socioeconomic 
level, the child's name will be submitted to the appropriate 
school personnel. It Is then recommended that additional diag- 
nostic follow-through be initiated with the child and, in some 
cases, with the family. 

"A Picture Game" (copyrighted 1969) can be purchased from 
Educational Testing Services (ETS), Princeton, New Jersey. It is 
one test in a series of student/teacher/peer ratings developed 
by Bowers and Lambert for the early Identification of "emotional 
handicaps." The test developers recommend that, at the present 
time, "A Picture Game" be used primarily for research purposes. 
They further suggest that the results should be handled cautiously. 
In Instances where a child scores outside the normal range, addi- 
tional follow-through should be initiated to more accurately 
determine if the child has an emotional handicap and to what 
extent this handicap might be affecting his social adjustment 
and academic achievement. 
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